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which enables us to fix the date of their erection at the third century before the
Christian era. One of the -Andher urns bears a short inscription traced in ink;
which must be the most ancient inscription of the kind we are in possession of.

On the nth we passed over again to the left bank of the Betwa, and
encamped near the village of Sonari. This village is backed picturesquely by a
hill covered with forests; and the valley, which is very narrow, exhibits fine
plantations of mango and date trees. The name of Sonari is only a corruption of
Souvarnari, or the "golden wheel." It is probable that, in the time of tho
Buddhist dominion, the town which occupied the same site possessed a l&t, sur-
mounted by the wheel, the emblem of Buddha, such as we find many specimens
of on the bas-reliefs of SancliL

The t6pes are situated at three-quarters of a mile's distance from the village,
on the borders of a wild ravine abounding in springs. There are eight of them,
all in the Daghoba style, and of hemispheric form. The principal one is a
massive dome, forty-eight feet in diameter, with a cylindrical plinth of three feet,
and a circular terrace six feet high; the base surrounded by a Buddhist colonnade
of six feet, of which only a few pillars remain; and among the ruins are to be
seen several of those mysterious constructions familiarised to us at Bhojepore.
The relics and inscriptions found at Sonari trace the creation of this establish-
ment to the third century B.C.

Three miles to the north of the village is found the group of S&tdhara, com-
posed of six Daghoba topes, and one Chaitya t6pe; the latter, however, now only
*a shapeless mound half hidden under a layer of earth and brushwood. It was
almost equal to the great Chaitya of Sanchi, and must have measured a hundred
and twenty feet in diameter at the base, and more than forty-eight feet in height;
and 011 its summit are still to be found fragments of the altar and colonnade
which crowned it. The site of this establishment is one of the most picturesque
in the valley of Bhilsa, the t6pes being ranged on the borders of a precipice
beneath which flows the Besali.

On the 14th, after eighteen days devoted to exploring the different groups of
ruins in the valley of Bhilsa, we began our march towards Bhopal, from which
we were now only some eighteen miles distant It was time for us .to think of
reaching our quarters for the monsoon: the jungle fever raged in our camp; and
our men did not conceal their weariness of this journey of more than five months.

Our road inclined towards the south-west, and led us in a diagonal line across
the little valleys watered by the tributaries of the Betwa. The country had a
wild and desolate appearance, the low jungles and the forests depriving it of all
trace of culture. Here and there we came across some miserable villages, chiefly
peopled by Oounds.

Half-way on the road to Bhopal, near a miserable hamlet, a little enclosure
was pointed out to me, in which were contained about forty statues arranged in a
circle. These statues, in red sandstone, represented horsemen; and the horses were
covered with richly sculptured saddle-cloths. Unfortunately most of the busts of
the horsemen were shattered, and, what is a singular fact, no traces of them remain.
The few peasants on the spot could give me no information about these statues;
but I could not help being struck by their resemblance to the equestrian statues
which the Scythians, and after them the Tartars, raised on their tombs: but
how can we explain the presence of a Tartar necropolis in the heart of India ?